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It is difficult to realise at present the effect pro-
duced originally by these sermons. The first feeling
was that of their difference in manner from the custom-
ary sermon. People knew what an eloquent sermon
was, or a learned sermon, or a philosophical sermon,
or a sermon full of doctrine or pious unction.
Chalmers and Edward Irving and Robert Hall were
familiar names; the University pulpit and some of
the London churches had produced examples of
forcible argument and severe and finished composi-
tion ; and of course instances were abundant every-
where of the good, sensible, commonplace discourse;
of all that was heavy, dull, and dry, and of all that
was ignorant, wild, fanatical, and irrational. But no
one seemed to be able, or to be expected, unless he
avowedly took the buffoonery line which some of the
Evangelical preachers affected, to speak in the pulpit
with the directness and straightforward unconvention-
ality with which men speak on the practical business
of life. With all the thought and vigour and many
beauties which were in the best sermons, there was
always something forced, formal, artificial about them;
something akin to that mild pomp which usually
attended their delivery, with beadles in gowns usher-
ing the preacher to the carpeted pulpit steps, with
velvet cushions, and with the rustle and fulness of his
robes. No one seemed to think of writing a sermon
as he would write an earnest letter. A preacher must
approach his subject in a kind of roundabout make-
believe of preliminary and preparatory steps, as if he was